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REVIEWS. 


is appended to each chapter. The conclusions regarding the origin 
and structure of the lymph vessels agree with the results of the latest 
researches on this subject, but it is probable that in a future edition 
the recent work of Sabine will be used to advantage in the chapter 
dealing with the origin of the lymph glands and lymph heart. 

The second part deals with the distribution and arrangement of 
the lymph vessels and glandular groups. Each glandular group 
and its accessory lymph vessels is considered separately, while ref¬ 
erence is often made to the course of metastases from malignant 
growths affecting different organs arising in various parts of. the 
body. The numerous plates and drawings form a valuable addition 
to the text. The author’s many researches upon the anatomy of 
the lymphatic system stamp the book with a certain degree of indi¬ 
viduality. 

The translation, though generally satisfactory, occasionally lacks 
clearness, as in the first part of the book, where some of the French 
is too patently anglicized. The volume is well printed on good 
paper, and is distinctly to be recommended. W. T. L. 


A Manual of Fever Nursing. By Reynold Webb Wilcox, 
M.A., M.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
1904. 

The work consists of the course of lectures delivered by Dr. 
Wilcox to the nurses in St. Mark’s Hospital. 

The question of just how much to include and how much to omit 
in instruction to nurses on medical subjects is one that is always 
difficult to decide, and is best gauged by the success of the nurses 
who have taken the course. The author devotes the first^ four 
chapters to a consideration of fever from the physiological point of 
view; considers also the various types, methods of recording symp¬ 
toms, diagnosis, methods of taking and registering temperatures, 
the taking of pulse and respiration, and a study of temperature 
charts. Chapter III. is devoted to general and special treatment, 
diet during fever and in convalescence, and is followed by a chapter 
full of valuable advice in regard to the hygiene of the sick room, 
the conduct of the nurse, and disinfection in general. _ In the remain¬ 
ing chapters the author takes up the special description of each dis¬ 
ease to be considered, and dirides the work into several classifica¬ 
tions, namely: Infections of Continued Type; Infections of Con¬ 
tinued Type with Local Manifestations; Infections of Intermittent 
Type; the Exanthemata and Thermic Fever. Here and there in 
the text are distributed temperature charts illustrating special types 
of fever. 
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The author’s description of mountain fever is of interest as being 
opposed to the views expressed in the majority of recent text-books, 
where the disease is commonly described as identical with typhoid 
fever, being, however, modified by high altitude. Dr. Wilcox 
speaks of it as a disease caused by an organism resembling malaria, 
which is injected into the body by the bite of a tick. This disease 
is characterized by recurrent chills, by a typical eruption, by a con¬ 
tinued fever of two weeks’ duration, usually by jaundice, and is 
followed by desquamation and the slow disappearance of the spots, 
and sometimes by gangrene of the skin over the elbows, toes, fingers, 
or scrotum. Harvey Reed and Woodring, who have treated many 
cases, are both of the opinion that mountain fever is not identical 
with typhoid, but the disease as described by them resembles rather 
typhoid than that portrayed in this work. This book should prove 
a help to the nurse in training, as well as to the graduate, and has 
this advantage as a reference-book that it is not made cumbersome 
by unnecessary information. J. N. H. 


International Clinics. Edited by A. O. J. Kelly, A.M., 

M.D., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. Vo]. I., fourteenth series, 

1904. Pp. 304. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. 

Treatment occupies the first place in this volume, and a promi¬ 
nent one, both from the value and variety of the subjects presented 
in it. This is especially gratifying to the practical physician who 
wishes more upon the “what to do” than upon the “what it is” 
and “how it came to be so,” which to many workers seems to be 
sufficient. The Chloride Reduction Treatment of Parenchymatous 
Nephritis by Widal and Javas places this therapeutic suggestion 
upon a sound practical basis and suggests much in the way of 
betterment of long-continued and generally difficult conditions. 
In adonidin, a chemical study by Wilcox, a paper illustrated by 
sphygmographic tracings, shows clearly both the applications and 
limitations of this little-used remedy.' Colloid silver, by Netter 
and Solomon, gives us the final word upon a much-discussed sub¬ 
ject, and with it we are inclined, from our personal experience, to 
agree. Edes, a veteran in clear-headed logic from his vast expe¬ 
rience, offers the question, “What is the cure for neurasthenia?” 
and answers it in his inimitable way. We will delay the passing of 
neurasthenia, as one of our neurologists would advise us, until the 
broad view of the author has taken root and yielded beneficent 
results. And, finally, McCaskey goes over the Treatment of Gastric 
Neurasthenia and Allied Conditions, and points out the way in 
which the physician should travel to keep these patients from hope- 



